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subject. In the remainder of the book the author has avowedly kept 
the needs of the general pratitioner in mind rather than those of the 
specialist, and yet every specialist who reads carefully will find facts, 
though familiar, carefully stated and described in clear and concise 
language. 

It is evident that the author has given the subject a great deal of 
special study, so that the book is not merely a summary of the writ¬ 
ings of others. That he has largely reproduced the statements and 
even the illustrations of the French school is excusable, and in as 
much as little that is new could be added to the exhaustive studies 
made by Charcot and his followers, the author has on the whole acted 
wisely in adopting this conservative policy. 

In the chapter on Differential Diagnosis we find a useful sum¬ 
mary in parallel columns of the characteristic symptoms of epileptic 
and hysterical “spells.” The difference between neurasthenia and 
hysteria is brought out very clearly, but we think the author under¬ 
rates the difficulty of distinguishing between hypochondria in the 
female and hysteria. The former is a much more common affection 
than it is generally supposed to be. 

It is a satisfaction to note that the author attaches very much 
more importance to the moral, hydrotherapeutic and general hygienic 
measures than to the treatment by drugs. His remarks on hypnotism 
are also to be commended for their brevity and sobriety. There are 
few books from which the general practitioner can get as readily the 
few salient points regarding hypnotism as he can from this mono¬ 
graph. We are in accord with the author in stating that the great 
value of hypnotism and the great service that it has done is that “it 
has taught us how to make our treatment of hysterical subjects sug¬ 
gestive.” Furthermore, he is correct in stating that the successful 
treatment of hysteria consists not “in a suggestion now and then, 
as in the hypnotic state,” but in continuous suggestion. It is far 
better to give the general practitioner this sober view of the matter 
than to praise indiscriminately the good effects of hypnotism ami 
thus to encourage the practice of a questionable and not altogether 
harmless therapeutic method at the hands of the inexperienced. 

Dr. Preston’s book deserves to be read by the general practitioner 
who may be called upon to treat hysterical patients. But we commend 
it also to the specialist as a convenient work of reference on this 
perennially troublesome subject. B. Sachs. 

Eye-strain in Health and Disease. With Special Reference to 
the Amelioration or Cure of Chronic Nervous Derangements 
Without the Aid of Drugs. By Ambrose L. Ranney, A.M., M.D. 
Illustrated with 38 wood-cuts. The F. A. Davis Co., Publishers, 
1914 and 1910 Cherry Street, Philadelphia; 117 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City; 9 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 

Much of what the volume contains has already been published 
during the last ten years in various medical journals. The subject is 
one that has always proved of interest and about which many a wordy 
battle has been waged. 

To many the claims made by Ranney for graduated tenotomy in 
the various conditions comprised under the collective term “hetero- 
phoria” will appear to be far-fetched, and the cures by him in chronic 
chorea, epilepsy, insomnia, and even insanity will seem to be no less 
than almost marvelous. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Ranney has not published the statist¬ 
ics of all of his heterophoric cases, including the failures as well as 
the cures. That he must have had many failures is evident when he 
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says that "one radical cure of epilepsy without the aid of drugs offsets 
a thousand failures as a scientific proof of a discovery.” Such a 
statement may be considered to be extremely extravagant. 

In spite of the adverse criticism which the methods of Ranney 
have evoked, we cannot help feeling that in view of the number of 
apparently severe cases, the cure of which is corroborated by different 
physicians, the subject deserves impartial investigation. The burden 
of such an investigation must, of course, fall upon the oculist, who, 
if not already entirely familiar with the technique of the examination 
and treatment as outlined in the book under consideration, could 
easily perfect himself therein. 

It must be said that the claims of Ranney and of Stevens (his 
master on the treatment of eye-strain) were investigated some eight 
or nine years ago by the New York Neurological Society. The re¬ 
sults of this investigation were not favorable to the authors of the 
new treatment. This, however, does not prove that there is nothing 
of. value in the discovery and treatment of anomalous action of the 
muscles of the eyeball. Although it may seem incredible that the 
various heterophoric conditions should produce reflexly such grave 
disorders as epilepsy and chronic chorea, it must be borne in mind 
that errors of refraction may cause slighter nervous disturbances, as 
headaches; and, furthermore, that severe hysterical phenomena may 
be engendered by comparatively insignificant traumatism. The re¬ 
lation of eye-strain to intractable nervous affection is a. subject which 
demands further investigation. As yet the data which we possess 
are too insufficient to permit us to draw definite conclusions.- 

Meirowitz. 

Crime and Criminals. By J. Sanderson Christison, M.D.; Chicago. 

The W. T. Keener Co. 1897. 

This little book of 117 pages is a reproduction of a series of 
articles contributed to the Chicago Tribune under the title of "Jail 
Types.” The mode of origin explains the peculiar make-up of the 
book, and the occasional, careless and even incorrect use of language. 
, (Vid. page 46, eighth line from bottom.) The author promises a 
larger systematic work on the same subject in the near future, so that 
the present volume may be taken to be a mere sketch of what he pro¬ 
poses to offer to the profession. The sketch has, however, some 
points of interest which it may be well to point out. , The author 
divides the delinquents into three groups, viz., the i insane (defective 
in reason); the moral paretic (defective in self-control); and the 
criminal proper (defective in conscience). Even the last-named de¬ 
linquent is treated as the product of his ancestry and of his environ¬ 
ment; and the doctrine of degeneration, although the .author makes 
no reference to Lombroso or anyone else, receives full consideration. 

We doubt the advisability of handling such a subject as. this in 
an ultra-popular form. After all, the impression is created that there 
are extenuating circumstances in the commission of'almost every 
crime, and just by so much, crime is made less abhorrent. One pur¬ 
pose of the author in writing these articles appears to have been to 
enlist the interest of good people in the question, of prison reform; 
but the good people hardly need such incentives, and upon others not 
so inclined, such articles with their detailed narrative of crime, may 
have a very different effect. Moreover, the question of prison reform 
is One that calls for the exercise of sober judgment and mature delib¬ 
eration, qualities which the ordinary newspaper reader does not pos¬ 
sess to any serviceable degree. The author takes an advanced stand 
in advocating the abandonment of punishment as such by the State, 



